THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
"Variety in Uniformity" might be his watchword, but he
would find that an insistence on Unity in its simplest and
extremest form was the watchword of the Europe in which
he was travelling.
The political and religious ideas would thus be strange to
him, but the ordinary mental habits and processes of the people
would be stranger still. It has been said that the main difference
between the modern and the medieval character may be
explained in terms of colour. The medieval mind loved vivid
tones, whether actual or symbolical, and always tended to
extremes. The Middle Ages produced the greatest saints and
the most appalling villains, and produced them prodigally, and,
it seems, impartially. St. Francis of Assisi and Clovis were
equally typical of medievalism. The strangely beautiful
madness of the Children's Crusade is matched by the highly
sordid story of the Fourth Crusade. The treatment meted
out to the heretic Albigensians derides the loving care lavished
upon the destitute, the incessant exhortations to almsgiving,
and the denunciations of usury. The medieval man's white was
only white when it possessed the spotless purity of newly fallen
snow. His black was of pitch, a defilement to aU who
approached it.
Carlyle has taught us that clothes reveal character, and
certainly the medieval man's revealed his. It has been said
that the chief difference between the modern and the medieval
character may be explained in terms of colour, and the analogy
is indeed capable of an exact application. The medieval man
in general, and the twelfth-century Englishman in particular,
revelled in gaudy clothes. If he could not afford them himself,
he took every chance he had of seeing and admiring the splendid
raiment of those more fortunate. Every guild had its own
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